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STATESMANSHIP OLD AND NEW. 



Pbofessob Sumner, of Yale College, has published a little book 
called " Protectionism, the -ism which teaches that waste makes 
wealth." Whether one be or be not interested in the question of 
free trade, he cannot fail to be entertained by a method of discus- 
sion at once unique and summary. The world, even in«our young 
country, has grown rather old. The great problems, whose slow solu- 
tion has been attended with anguish and blood in past ages and 
other nations, press now upon us. We question, we weigh, we ad- 
vance tentatively, we claim cautiously. But in the flap of a side 
tent is a sudden flutter, and Professor Sumner vaults into the arena, 
lithe, light-clad, light-hearted, with an adorable self-confidence. 
He leaps to the spring-boards, he is thrice heels over head in 
the air, he runs up all the elephants, four high, on a tub, he 
tosses aloft six balls with his hands while spinning on six more 
with his toes, he dances a hornpipe on the tight-rope, he hangs by 
his knees to the trapeze, he is whirling around the ring on a 
parti-colored pony, sitting a la Turk, with folded arms, riding 
backward, he springs on one foot and takes every hoop- — there is a 
crackle of torn paper, a leap, a pirouette, a bow, and he is gone. 
Elephants, tubs, tent and saw-dust disappear. The world again is 
work-a-day and commonplace. Something indescribably agile — 
the eternal childhood of absolute faith — has gone out of it, and we 
turn once more to the same old grapple with the same old prob- 
lems. Ah! if they only could be disposed of in this blithe Sumner 
fashion ! 

Yet Professor Sumner did not mean to perform. He deliberately 
meant not to perform, and the decision was made not without sac- 
rifice. Protection seemed to him deserving " only contempt and 
scorn, satire and ridicule." The stupid protectionists, the knave 
protectionists, the humbug protectionists — his bones fairly ached 
to lash them around the ring. " I confess," he says, " that it cost me 
something to leave their cases out of account, but to deal with them 
would have been a work of entertainment, not of utility." Thus 
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firmly resolving not to be as funny as he could, with one longing 
glance at the animals, he betook himself to " the intelligent voters 
of all degrees of general culture who need to have it explained to 
them what protection is and how it works," and made his self- 
denying because " patient and serious exposition of it." Too much 
gratitude cannot be cherished for this perseverance of the saints, 
but the profoundest gratitude cannot prevent the silent reflection: 
If this is Professor Sumner's school of philosophy, what would his 
circus be ? 

His main strategic position in this " patient and serious " con- 
test is so impregnable that if he had firmly maintained it we should 
have been saved the whole battle. It is, that the statesmen of the 
eighteenth century, and most of the statesmen of the nineteenth 
century, did not understand their business. In fact, swooping 
down in ever-narrowing circles, he tells us that the real states- 
men "have not yet come forward in any great number." Why 
this untimely modesty? Why not say frankly, " There is but 
one — and Yale College has clutched him ? " Certainly all will 
admit that this masterly annihilation of statesmen, this merci- 
less massacre of the innocents, gives an immense advantage to 
the tutor of " intelligent voters of all degrees of general culture," 
and most especially in explaining to them " what protection is 
and how it works." For these eighteenth and nineteenth cent- 
ury statesmen have always been greatly in the way. Whoever 
had any comfortable little theories of his own to propound has 
been liable to run up hard against Washington, or Hamilton, or 
Jefferson, in the one century, and Clay and Jackson and Webster 
in the other, and the bumped head and the black eye were almost 
sure to fall to the theorist. In ridding us of these obstructive states- 
men with one stroke of his pen, Professor Sumner performs a feat 
to which climbing atop of four elephants on a tub is but child's 
play. We can now start a theory in any direction, with nothing to 
do but stand aside and see it spin. Professor Sumner says he has 
" pushed the controversy just as hard as he could," and " must 
forego the hope that he has given any more pleasure now than 
formerly to the advocates of protectionism." The advocates of pro- 
tectionism must be difficult to please, if they demand any harder 
pushing than this Sullivan feat of hustling the combined statesmen 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries off the decks into the 
deep sea. If a protectionist cannot find all the pleasure his nature 
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requires in seeing Professor Sumner shoulder up against the Father 
of his Country, double his fist at the Framer of the Constitution, 
lunge, head downward, against the Tamer of the Lightning, and, 
one by one, tumble them all over the railing to sink beneath the 
waves fast by their native shore, till he stands, Casabianca-like, 
on the deck whence all but him have fled or fallen — why, there is 
nothing for the protectionist to do but start in search of a world 
which offers more humorous situations than this ! 

Let us devote a few moments to an observation of the process 
of pushing. 

" The statesmen of the eighteenth century supposed that their 
business was the art of national prosperity " — but here at the outset 
the intelligent voter who needs to have it all explained to him 
rubs his eyes and asks, " Is not that the business of the statesman ? 
Is not that precisely what the statesman is for, to increase the 
national prosperity ? " 

But while the intelligent voter is slowly stammering out his 
question the agile Professor has skipped to the balls. 

" Their procedure was to form ideals and evolve dogmas. Their 
ideals of political greatness contained a brilliant court, a refined 
and elegant aristocracy, a powerful army and navy, a peaceful, 
obedient and hard-working peasantry." 

" But," again gasps the intelligent voter, of whatever degree of 
general culture, " peasantry — courts — if that was the ideal of the 
eighteenth century, surely it was the eighteenth century also which 
broke that ideal in pieces. It was the eighteenth century which 
founded a nation whose ideal not only, but whose foundation- 
stone, was that there should be no court, no formal aristocracy, no 
standing army, and no peasantry ; but that there should be equality 
before the law and that all government should reside in the consent 
of the governed." 

But now the merry Professor is swinging high up over the 
heads of the audience, and gives no sign of hearing. 

" Having as yet no definite notion, based on facts of observa- 
tion and experience, of what a human society or a nation is . . . " 
— If the statesmen of the eighteenth, and most of those of the 
nineteenth, century had no definite notion of what a nation is, 
we need not trouble ourselves to consider such notions as they did 
have — further than to recall the careless-tongued American who 
replied to the irate Englishman's long diatribe proving that Na- 
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poleon was not a great soldier, "Well, you can't deny that he cut a 

of a swell in Europe for twenty years ! " The eighteenth 

century statesmen may have had no idea of a nation, but they did 
knock together a Yankee notion that, first and last, has cut about 
as much of a swell in the world as if it had been a real nation. Pro- 
fessor Sumner affirms that this old, foolish eighteenth-and-nine- 
teenth-century-statesman way of producing a state "is a satire on 
human foresight and on what we call common sense. Such a 
state is like a house of cards, ready to fall at a breath, to be 
credited at most with naive hope and silly confidence ; " but — be- 
hold the United States of America ! 

The Great Republic may be ready to fall at a breath ; but the 
breath is yet to be furnished. Certainly it is not the hot breath 
of cannon, for that it has felt and never wavered. Nor is it Pro- 
fessor Sumner's breath, which also has been lavished with untir- 
ing prodigality and will doubtless blast 

" from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more, " 

without apparently in the least affecting the trade winds of crops or 
commerce. The eighteenth century statesmen may have had " no 
definite notion, based on facts of observation and experience, of 
what a human society or a nation is," but all the superiority for ob- 
servation which Professor Sumner enjoys over them he owes to 
them. They had all the nations to observe which he has, with the 
single exception of the new nation that they founded and furnished 
for him to look at and live in. Their undefined notion has given 
Professor Sumner a firm foot-hold all his life, and is the home of 
a family of fifty-five millions of human beings — but where is the 
house that Jack built ? 

The national hope may have been naive, and the confidence 
silly, but when a Professor of Political and Social Science looks at 
any state whatever that has stood the shock of foreign war and of 
the severest civil commotion the world has ever seen, and stands 
to-day fifty times stronger than it was when it started — proudly 
the peer of any nation on the globe — and calls it a house of cards 
ready to fall at a breath, that Professor does not seem to be giving 
us a " patient and serious exposition of a grave theme ; " he seems 
to be describing a circle heels over head from the spring-board. It 
is a marvelous tour deforce but it is not argument. 
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The modern, the Sumnerian conception of a state is " as a 
seat of original forces which must be reckoned with all the time, 
. . . as the domain of activities so great that they should appal 
any one who dares to interfere with them ; of instincts so delicate 
and self-preservative that it should be only infinite delight to the 
wisest man to see them come into play, and his sufficient glory to 
give them a little intelligent assistance. " The proudest proof of the 
triumphant success of such a state " would be that it had nothing 
to do — that all went so smoothly that it had only to look on and was 
never called to interfere." On this idea Professor Sumner seems 
inclined to take out a patent. " It is a new conception of the 
state," he announces. The idea "has only begun to win way." 
The fault of the eighteenth and nineteenth century statesmen was 
that they thought that " a good state will constantly interfere and 
regulate, " and they would look upon the mono-Sumner " type of 
state as non-government." But do not " intelligent voters of all 
degrees of general culture " know that before Professor Sumner had 
graced his unfashioned cradle, while as yet he was but the psycho- 
logical involution of a remote evolution, statesmen of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were firing shots heard round the world 
to proclaim that " the world is too much governed ; " that " in a free 
state every man ought to be concerned in his own government ?" 
Did not the pseudo-statesmen of the eighteenth century frame a gov- 
ernment on the announced fundamental principle that " the people 
alone are the absolute owners and uncontrollable movers of such 
sovereignty as human beings can claim to exercise," and that " he 
governs best who governs least ? " When a government recognizes, 
and has organized itself on the recognition, that it derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, does it not by that act 
recognize that the state is " a seat of original forces which must be 
reckoned with all the time ? " Is not every election a reckoning with 
the original forces of the state ? And is not the contest for fre- 
quent elections a contest for a legitimate, orderly, regular and fre- 
quent reckoning with the original forces, to the end that no explo- 
sive, disorderly and fatal reckoning be incurred ? 

In a house, which was the seat of exclusively feminine forces, 
there arose once a midnight alarm of fire from a pervading smell 
of heated wood. An investigating committee was speedily formed, 
which inspected from garret to cellar. Baiters, flues, bricks, 
walls, furnaces, hot-air pipes, were all subjected to rigid scrutiny, 
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with the ice-pitcher and the coffee-pot, and every other device of a 
well-organized volunteer fire-department under strict Home Eule. 
No actual combustion being discovered, the furnace draughts were 
closed, the tumult subsided, and tranquillity had diffused itself over 
the late morning, ere one lady — whose serene face bespeaks a 
long and well-grounded confidence in the stability of the order of 
the universe, and whom, therefore, the panic and tramp of the 
midnight procession had failed to disturb — emerged from her 
seclusion and announced that she "did not know, but really 
[sniff] you will laugh, but it seems to me [sniff, sniff] that I — I — 
smell pine ! " 

Similarly, Professor Sumner's stirring political discoveries con- 
sist in smelling pine which was heated and cooled in a pliocene past, 
and whose last lingering harmless odors it is to which he summons 
us with all the enthusiasm of a Columbus. As a pine-smeller, he 
is without a peer. He lives in the heart of a nation whose central 
idea is that the original forces of a state are in the individual — an 
idea whose ferment and fierce seething have never ceased, have 
never for a moment failed to keep the state at the forefront of 
civilized observation for a menace and a hope, and Professor Sum- 
ner has slept through it all, and now comes forth with the air of 
a vigilant watchman on the walls of Zion, and shaking his rattle 
long and loud proclaims his " new conception of the state," which 
" has only begun to win way" — proclaims that he " smells pine." 

But while the eighteenth and nineteenth century statesmen 
viewed the state as " an artificial, a mechanical product, an object 
to be moulded, made, produced by contrivance," and were never 
willing to "let it alone," it is to be noted that the mono-Sumner 
statesman who views the state as a self -perpetuating organism, does 
not propose to let it alone. He very decidedly resolves to have a hand 
in the affair, whether it is a machine or an organism. Professor 
Sumner himself proposes to find his own "sufficient glory" in 
giving the original forces "a little intelligent assistance." At 
least he pronounces the furnishing of this " intelligent assistance " 
" sufficient glory " for " the wisest man " — and we all know who that 
is ! His ideal new state can, he says, " do a great deal more than 
discharge police functions. ... It can powerfully aid the 
production of structure by laying down lines of common action, 
where nothing is needed but some common action on conventional 
lines ; or, it can systematize a number of arrangements which are 
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not at their maximum utility for want of concord ; or, it can give 
sanction to new rights which are constantly created by new rela- 
tions under new social organizations, and so on." 

That is exactly what the old type protectionist statesmen are 
trying to do. The question between them and Professor Sumner is 
a question of method, not of principle. Both agree that the orig- 
inal forces of the state need a little intelligent assistance : it is 
only to decide what sort of assistance is intelligent. Both agree 
that some lines of common action should be laid down : the ques- 
tion is where those lines should run. Both agree that a number of 
arrangements are not at their maximum utility for want of con- 
cord, and both are trying to systemize them — only when the pro- 
tectionist pretenders bring forward their plan of systemization and 
common action and intelligent assistance, Professor Sumner says 
they are dogmatic, and Philistine, and sentimental, and stupid, and 
humbugs, and dishonest ; hirelings of invincible ignorance, sinners 
against great light ; that their plan arouses his moral indignation, 
is subtle, cruel and unjust, is a social abuse, an economic blunder 
and a political evil. What the protectionists say of Mr. Sumner I 
do not know, never having heard them speak of him. He says 
that they say, " Now you are abusive." If they do they are wrong. 
When Professor Sumner merrily marshals his shining host of 
epithets ; when he gayly proclaims that the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century statesmen did not understand their business, that 
the state they founded was a house of cards, ready to fall at a 
breath, and that his idea of a state is the only real, genuine, old 
Dr. Jacob Townsend state, he does not seem abusive. He seems 
funny. To ride pony-back, back-to, sitting, with legs crossed and 
arms folded, and to shout that whoever rides any other way is no 
gentleman, is the least in the world abusive. It is simply a part 
of the performance. 

Professor Sumner's statesmen of the old type "told people that 
they knew how to make everybody happy and that they were going 
,to do it," and "they cared for the interests of kings and aristocra- 
i es which put them in power." But the new radical statesmen are 
scarcely more lucky in securing a good mark from the Professor, 
for they also " feel bound to serve those sections of the population 
which have put them where they are." 

"And why should they not ?" those sections might well ask. 
What else are they for? It is the business of the Connecticut 
vol. cxlii. — no 354 35 
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statesman to serve Connecticut, in whatever station it shall please 
Connecticut to call him, and please him to accept the call. And in 
serving to the best of his ability the section which appoints him he 
serves to the best of his ability the great country of which his sec- 
tion is a part. Professor Sumner complains that these "new radical 
statesmen show no disposition to let their neighbors alone." Why 
should they ? Their neighbors have not let them alone. Their 
neighbors have gone into the office and the sanctum and taken out 
the lawyer and the editor, and ordered them to Congress to mind 
the neighborhood business. The lawyer and the editor could have 
refused to go, but if they agreed to go they have no right to neglect 
the neighbors' business when they get there. Professor Sumner 
makes the point against these " new radical statesmen " that they 
" think they have come into power just because they know what 
their neighbors need to have done to them." And good right they 
have to think so, for in the very next page the Professor shows 
that the neighbors think so too. " We have got tired of kings," 
he says. " We have put the administration of the state in the 
hands of lawyers, editors," and so on. The men did not go there 
of themselves. The neighbors put them there. General Hawley 
and Senator Piatt are sent to Congress because their Connecticut 
neighbors think that these two gentlemen know what Meriden and 
Hartford and Glastonbury and Norwich need to have done to 
them, and the two senators accepted the nomination undoubtedly 
because they agreed with the neighbors. It is difficult to devise 
a better reason for going to Congress. The " let-alone " policy 
which Professor Sumner advocates is a reason for staying at home. 
But let it always be remembered that the Free-Trader does not ad- 
vocate a strictly let-alone policy. It is only a let-alone-Protection 
policy. It is only that what he wishes to do he calls "giving a 
little intelligent assistance," "powerfully aiding the production of 
structure," and what the protectionists wish to do he calls "to 
meddle and fuss and interfere." So then, whether with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century statesmen the state be con- 
sidered as a mechanical product, or whether, with Professor Sum- 
ner and Topsy, we 'spec's it growed, we all agree that it is not to 
be left to nail itself together into a box, or to " sprangle " over 
the continent as a growth, but is to have " a little intelligent assist- 
ance " that it may be made shapely or grow systematical. 

Whether the assistance of the eighteenth and nineteenth cent- 
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ury statesmen, or that of Professor Sumner, be the more likely to 
be intelligent, is a question to be considered, but whether there 
shall be any assistance is not a question. 

All the devices of the eighteenth and nineteenth century states- 
men mentioned by Professor Sumner — eleven in number — are dis- 
missed by him as irrational and unsound. They are not even " a 
little intelligent assistance." They are simply devices " to interfere 
and regulate and meddle and fuss." Only one of these does he 
treat in his book, the device of employing protective taxes in the art 
of national prosperity. And before grappling with that, Professor 
Sumner proceeds again to startle and alarm the world by smelling 
pine. " Inside the United States," he proclaims, " absolute free 
trade exists over a continent. No one thinks of it or realizes it." 

From the time of Alexander Hamilton to our own, by him and 
by every prominent statesman after him, of the eighteenth and 
of the nineteenth century, the vast area of free trade which our 
country enjoys has been traversed in public discussion — its wide 
extent, its enormous profit, its manifold advantages. At every 
Presidential election in which the question of tariff has entered 
this ground has been fought over. Its richness has fluttered from 
a thousand printing-presses and been uttered from a thousand 
stumps. Millions of men have gone to the polls and voted on it. 
And now, in the midst of one of those regularly recurring lulls 
of regularly recurring battles, when the uniforms are all hanging 
in the closets, and the flags are folded on the shelves, and the trans- 
parencies and the badges and the mottoes and the torches are piled 
up and forgotten in the wood-shed, out rushes Professor Sumner, 
flying across the campus, swinging his hat above his head, and vo- 
ciferating " Absolute free trade exists over a continent and no 
one thinks of it or realizes it ! " 

Go back into the house, troubled professor. Eat the fat and 
drink the sweet of your well-earned breakfast in perfect peace. 
We drenched that rafter with the ice-pitcher long ago. 

Gail Hamilton. 



